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the Empire, the most remote and inhospitable, 
and the only one, excepting Dacia, from which 
the Roman troops and officials were volun- 
tarily withdrawn; moreover, the island was 
never wholly subjugated. When the Anglo- 
Saxons came, it was to an independent Celtic 
land which had been under the temporary rule 
of a people from far over seas, whose influence 
had been largely external — something like the 
influence of England in Egypt to-day, the 
Britons had been cast off by the Romans, and 
thrown upon their own native resources. The 
Franks, on the other hand, came to a land 
Celtic indeed, but still an integral part of the 
Empire of which it had been a province for 
six centuries. Is it strange that they found a 
people more Latinized than did the Anglo- 
Saxons ? 

219. Dead, heold; it is gratifying to note 
that Professor Toller now places the macron 
over the first vowel of these dipthongs, instead 
of over the second, as in his Dictionary. 

266, note r. Professor Toller has misunder- 
stood the author : More, in saying ' No 
aunswereth the question framed by the affir- 
mative,' is not stating a principle of correct 
usage, but is describing Tyndal's error in 
using No as answer to such a question. 

There are slight misprints on pp. 41 (7th line 
from foot), where influence should be in- 
ference ; 135, n. 2, Prcenda-lbg for prcenda- 
lbg; 177, gam/to for samflo; and 188, patris 
for fratris. 

Throughout the book, there has been forced 
upon my mind a comparison with Professor 
Emerson's History of the English Language, 
a book which I have used with my classes ; 
it has seemed to me that a suggestion of this 
might not be without use to teachers. 

Professor Toller views language primarily 
in relation to men — to their life and their 
writings; to Professor Emerson, language is 
an independent organism and is considered 
largely apart from those who employ it, ex- 
cept so far as their vocal apparatus is con- 
cerned. In the one case the written, in the 
other the spoken word is the basis of study. 
To Professor Emerson, the forms of words 
make the chief appeal ; to Professor Toller, 
their meanings and their employment. 

Professor Toller states facts about our lan- 



guage, tells that things are thus and so ; Pro- 
fessor Emerson tells why they are so, states 
principles. His book may be described as an 
introduction to linguistic science by way of the 
English language— its attitude is that tradition- 
ally known as German; Professor Toller's 
book is English in method, and is more nearly 
a chronicle. Professor Emerson, to whom the 
language is interesting chiefly as illustrative of 
the great laws of language, naturally treats 
his subject topically, gives, as it were, vertical 
sections of the language-history, displaying 
one phenomenon at a time. To Professor 
Toller, on the other hand, language is pri- 
marily a reflection of national life and history; 
and he treats it chronologically, giving hori- 
zontal sections which exhibit the state of the 
whole language at suggessive points of time. 
Each method has its advantages : Professor 
Toller's book is probably of more popular in- 
terest, and has more ' atmosphere ; ' but Pro- 
fessor Emerson's history will make the student 
stronger, will help him to a broader, firmer 
grasp of language as a whole, will teach him 
that it is alive, and give him a keen interest in 
the speech of those about him— the speech of 
those who are making language-history, here 
and now ; while from Professor Toller's book 
he will be more likely to get the impression 
that our language has been made, that its 
history is a thing of the past, and that it is 
interesting chiefly in the pages of a Shakes- 
peare, a Chaucer, or an Alfred. 

Frank H. Chase. 
Bolts College. 



FRENCH LITERATURE. 

Premieres Lectures en prose et en vers . . . , 
selected by Jules Lazarb, London: Ha- 
chette & Company, 1900. i2mo. 103 -(-26 
pp. 

Under the above title M. Lazare has included 
some thirty-five storiettes and half as many 
lyrics. A glance at the list of authors, where 
we find, among others, A. Karr, G. Paris, 
Diderot, Richepin, Voltaire, Stendhal, Victor 
Hugo, P. Arene and Lemaltre, shows that the 
collector has gathered good things regardless 
of period or plan, yet the collection, intended 
for beginners, cannot fail to interest discrim- 
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mating readers, so well has the selection been 
made. 

The seventeen lyric pieces begin with "Con- 
fiance " by de Chambrier, continue with selec- 
tions from Hugo, Lamartine, Prudhomme, 
Richepin and others, and close, appropriately 
enough, with a skit by " Stop "—whoever that 
may be— for there is no preface, and there 
are not any notes. Aside from the obvious 
need of a word, if only two dates, about the 
less-known writers represented, this rather 
novel omission is not seriously felt. Still, one 
cannot help wondering whether the couplet 
(p. 67) 

Quand j'ai bu du vin clairet 

Tout tourne, tout tourne au cabaret, 

is the parrot's own, as its somewhat irregular 
gait would imply, or whether it is the product 
of a poet's pen. And certainly the student 
would want to know more about the use of 
pour in " vous servez les pommes de terre 
pour une sauce blanche " (p. 87). 

The "full" vocabulary does not quite jus- 
tify its name: some words and expressions 
are omitted purposely, and.no doubt, properly; 
for example, memento, p. 13 ; corolles, p. 95 ; 
others have been overlooked for example, 
toque, p. 25 ; poularde, p. 66. The omission 
of "lieutenant," first mate (p. 54), is perhaps 
misleading, and "tunique" (p. 57) is a uni- 
form (not an ordinary) coat. 

The book is evidently intended for the 
natural-methodists as each prose piece is fol- 
lowed by a half dozen questions in French on 
its subject matter. 

Typographically it is almost perfect — I have 
noticed the omission only of a period (p. 26) and 
an apostrophe (p. 78). 

W. S. Symington, Jr. 
Amherst Colligt. 



FRENCH PHONETICS. 
Historical Primer of French Phonetics and 
Inflection, by Margaret S. Brittain. Ox- 
ford, 1900, pp. xii-108. 
In a short introduction to Miss Brittain's 
Primer, Mr. Paget Toynbee says that the book 
is designed to be an introduction to his Angli- 
cized edition of Brachet's Historical Gram- 
mar? and he intimates further that these two 
works, in conjunction with his own Specimens 

1. Brachet and Toynbee : A Historical Grammar of the 
French Language, Clarendon Press. 



of Old French? form a fairly complete his- 
torical course in the French language. Miss 
Brittain's Introductory Primer is a beautifully 
clean piece of work; the author has succeeded 
in condensing into a very small compass all 
that part of French historical grammar which 
is usually studied by advanced classes as an 
introduction to a more general study of Ro- 
mance philology; namely, the phonology of the 
vowels and consonants and the morphology of 
the various inflections of the Old French lan- 
guage. In accomplishing this by no means 
easy task, Miss Brittain is not a whit behind 
her predecessors in clearness and accuracy, 
while the whole subject is relieved of much un- 
necessary material, and is put into such con- 
venient and handy form as to be available for 
constant ready reference. 

In such a condensation, however, there are 
always certain points whose omission is ques- 
tionable, and the writer would call attention 
to the following cases where a little additional 
information seems necessary to avoid con- 
tinual reference to the more complete histori- 
cal grammars. The numbers refer to the para- 
graphs in Miss Brittain's Primer. 

In the 'Introduction' (p. 1) no mention is 
made of 'Low Latin' as distinguished from 
'Classical' and 'Vulgar Latin,' yetit is referred 
to in §14. — 13. The definition usually accepted 
for a wowel 'in position' or 'checked' is that 
such a vowed is 'one followed in the same 
syllable by a consonant ; ' thus a vowel in a 
monosyllable which ends in a consonant is 
considered as 'in position' even though its de- 
velopment is that of a 'free' vowel. Miss 
Brittain's definition would classify the vowels 
in such monosyllables as 'free.' — 13-2 and 17. 
The group s-\-l should be included as not 
checking a preceding vowel, according to the 
example of poile or po$le<poisle<peisle< 
/m&Kpensilem.— 24. This is called 'Foers- 
ter's Law.'— 25 note. Frigidum>froid is usu- 
ally explained by the analogy of rigidum. — 27 
note. Loup is rather an etymological deriva- 
tion from louve than dialectal; cf. the Diction- 
naire Gintral.—ij,. For a fairly satisfactory 
explanation of focnm.jocum, locum,and cocum 
cf. Baker ; French Historical Grammar, Lon- 
don 1899, § 109. — 35. It seems more logical to 
consider that free, tonic, open o before a nasal 
consonant diphthongized into ue, as in bonum 

2 Clarendon Press. 



